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MARQUETRY. 



., ; ^ ARQUETRY, or marqueterie, is work inlaid with 

pieces of wood, mother of pearl, ivory, etc., and 
is derived from the French word marquete, to 
checker; it is distinguished from parquetry, 
which is derived from pare, an enclosure, of 
which it is a diminutive, and signifies a kind of 
joinery in geometrical patterns, generally used 
for flooring. When, however, the marquetry as- 
sumes geometrical patterns, such as a number of 
cubes shaded in perspective, the design is termed 
in art catalogues a parquetry design. Marquetry 
is thus inlaid ornament, arranged in beautiful de- 
signs, the marquetry cutter using a veneer in which many different 
kinds of wood are cut to the thickness of a^sixteenth of an inch. 
Where a polychromatic effect is required, woods like holly and syca- 
more are stained different colors, and the marquetry thus prepared is 
glued on to the body of the furniture and subsequently polished. 

There is a species of marquetry known as Pietra-Dura, which was 
first introduced into Italy during the Sixteenth century. This is an in- 
lay of highly polished rare marbles, agate's, hard pebbles, lapis-lazuli 
and other stones. Ivory was also carved and applied as a bas-relief, as 
well as inlaid in arabesques of the most elaborate designs; tortoise 
shell, brass, mother of pearl and other costly material, were intro- 
duced in the decoration of cabinets and caskets, but marquetry 
proper, which is chiefly composed of variously colored woods, is much 
less expensive, and of course more universally applicable to furniture. 

In the Louis Quinze period, marquetry btcame very fanciful; cabi- 
nets were inlaid, not only with natural woods, but with veneer stained 
in different tints, and landscapes, interiors, baskets of flowers, birds, 
trophies, emblems of all kinds, and quaint fanciful conceits, were 
pressed into the service of marquetry decoration. The most famous 
artists in this decorative wood-work were Riesener, David Roentgen 




Marquetry Pakel in Book Cases of S. S. '■ Majestic " Ann " Teutonic." 

(generally spoken of as David), Pasquier, Carlin, Leleu and others. The 
marquetry or wood mosaic of Cinque Cento times was one of the glories 
of Renaissance art. The choir stalls and palace doors, the marriage 
chests and cross-legged stools of olden Italy, were famous alike for the 
majesty of their outlines and for the marvelous symmetry and coloring 
of their unparalleled marquetry. Never since the Renaissance of Italy 



has the art of wood inlaying risen to such a state of excellence. The 
flowing lines of the scrolls, the masterly drawing of the cupida and 
animals, the intricate chequered patterns of the background, and the 
ever-varying conceptions of the numberless panels, all bespeak the con 
summate cunning and the versatile fancy of the old Cinque Cento ar 
tists. It is to such splendid work as that, that we must turn for insplra 
tion if we would have our productions of a high order of excellence. . 




Marquetry Panel is Boos Cases of S, S. "Majestic" and "Teutonic." 

Much of the old Italian marquetry is wonderfully elaborate. Con- 
sequently, if we desire to reproduce any of the unsurpassable examples 
of the Cinque Cento period it is expedient to eliminate much of the de- 
tail from it. For instance, the leading lines of most designs of the pe- 
riod are beautiful in themselves, and although it is, perhaps, almost 
impossible to improve on the designs, yet the absence of such features 
as figures, birds and abundant foliage, would make the work less ex- 
pensive and more compatible with ordinary taste. 

One noticeable feature of modern design in furniture is the revival 
of marquetry. Like all mosaic work, to which branch of industrial art 
it properly belongs, this kind of decoration should be quite subordinate 
to the general design ; but with the rage for novelty that prevails on the 
part of the public, marquetry in too many cases has developed into the 
production of all kinds of fantastic patterns in different veneers. 
Within the last ten or fifteen years the reproductions of what is termed 
Chippendale, and also of Adam and Sheraton designs in marquetry fur- 
niture, have been manufactured to an enormous extent. Partly on ac- 
count of the difficulty in obtaining the richly-marked and figured old 
mahogany and satin wood of a hundred years ago, we should need lit- 
tle or no inlay or ornament, and partly to meet the public fancy by cov- 
ering up bad construction with veneers of marquetry decoration, a 
great deal more inlay has been given to these reproductions than ever 
appeared in the original work of the Eighteenth century cabinet-makers. 
Simplicity is sacrificed, and veneers thus used and abused have come to 
be a term of contempt, implying sham or superficial ornament. As 
examples of really refined and restrained work in marquetry, we repro- 
duce some panels designed and executed by Aldam Heaton, the English 
cabinet-maker. They are from his own drawings of the old intarsias, to 
be seen in the Choir of San Miniato and in the Museum of the Bargello, 
in Florence, and are used in decorating the bookcases in the drawing- 
rooms of S. S. "Teutonic" and "Majestic," and for the wall paneling 
of dining cars built by the London and Northwestern Railway Co. 



